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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE SCHOOLS MUST BE KEPT GOING 


One of the major battles to be fought out in the North Carolina 
General Assembly when it convenes in January will center around 
the property tax now levied for the support of the six months school 
term (fifteen cents on the one hundred dollars of assessed valuation.) 
Since the incoming governor and perhaps a majority of the legisla- 
tors have pledged their constituencies that they will favor the removal 
of this tax as a relief measure, there seems to be little doubt that this 
tax will be taken off. Whether or not this course is good statesman- 
ship is quite another matter. By removing this tax on property the 
legislators will keep their promise to those who are insisting upon 
this course of action and thus will avoid a Scylla of political fortune. 
Nor are they unaware of the presence of a Charybdis. Simply to 
remove the property tax and thus cut from the public school fund 
some $6,000,000 without replacing this amount with revenue derived 
from some other source would mean the ruination of the public 
schools. We hesitate to believe that our statesmen would let this 
happen, and yet on this specific point they are silent in seven lan- 
guages. They are making no promises—except that they will remove 
the property tax. It would seem that the arena is all prepared for 
another battle royal over the sales tax, and it may be that we shall 
have another “long parliament.” But whatever happens, if the 
property tax is removed, new revenue to the amount of about $6,000,- 
000 will have to be found. It is unthinkable that our statesmen 
should be willing to let our public schools be wrecked. Our belief is 
they will rise to the occasion, meet the issue squarely, and provide 
the funds necessary to keep the schools going. 
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DEBATE QUERY SUGGESTED 

The query which is under consideration as the topic for this year’s 
contest of the High School Debating Union of North Carolina is as 
follows: “Resolved, That North Carolina should adopt the sales tax 
as a feature of its state revenue system.” 

The central committee of the High School Debating Union wishes 
to learn the views of the schools as to the suitability of this topic 
for the contest. It is requested that debate coaches and school officials 
give their opinions on the proposed query to Secretary E. R. Rankin 
at Chapel Hill. The committee will also gladly receive any sugges- 
tions of other subjects which may be made. 

A great many high school debating leagues over the country will 
discuss the question of taxation in one form or another this year. 
The Debating Union selects for discussion each year some national 


or state issue of vital importance, and the sales tax issue is one that 


seems altogether appropriate at this time. 





THE GREATER UNIVERSITY PRESIDENCY 

If there was ever any doubt in the minds of informed North 
Carolinians as to who would be the first president of the greater 
University of North Carolina after the consolidation, that doubt was 
forever dispelled when the executive committee of the trustees, 
charged with the responsibility of nominating a president, recently 
announced that the committee would unanimously recommend the 
election of Frank Porter Graham when the full board meets on 
November 14 to elect a president. The enthusiastic acclaim from 
the faculty, the press, the alumni, and the people generally which 
greeted this announcement was as genuine as it was spontaneous. 
Everybody who knows Frank Graham knows that under his admin- 
istration the greater University will be in safe hands. 





THE CAROLINA DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 


Schools and other groups interested in dramatic work and desiring expert 
advice and assistance, would do well to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Carolina Dramatic Association, Chapel Hill, N. C. The Association is pre- 
pared to assist with plans of organization, suggestions for club programs, study 
outlines, classified lists of plays, plays suitable for particular groups, advice on 
stage design, lighting and equipment, costuming, acting, and production. In 
short, the Association is prepared to offer expert advice on any phase of 
dramatic work, and will gladly assist schools on request. 

The Association will sponsor this year as usual a number of contests deal- 
ing with the special phases of dramatic work, and it will stage its annual fes- 

(Continued on page 340) 
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WHAT IS A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF 
SCHOOLS? 


J. F. Wess 
Superintendent of Schools for Granville County, Oxford, N. C. 


HE CONSTITUTION of North Carolina declares that the 
§ igh Assembly shall provide for a general and uniform sys- 
tem of public schools. 

The Legislature in 1929 and again in 1931 made appropriations 
to help extend the school term in certain districts of the state on 
condition that these districts by taxation supply part of the cost up 
to and including a term of eight months. These districts that do 
not comply with this requirement are denied any help from this 
appropriation. The result of this is that we now have in North 
Carolina an irregular length of school term participated in by the 
state out of funds raised by taxation on all the people of the state. 
This is a new departure from a long standing custom. Not from 
the time the present Constitution was adopted until 1929 was any 
attempt ever made by the General Assembly to provide for school 
terms of different lengths. This does not take into consideration 
the longer terms paid for from special district taxes. 

Does this violate the requirement of uniformity prescribed in 
our Constitution for the public school system? The determination 
of this question depends upon what the Constitution means when it 
says that the public school system shall be uniform. In order to be 
uniform must all the schools in the system have the same length of 
term? Is equal length of term one of the indispensable factors in a 
uniform school system? If the answer to this is in the affirmative, 
we must conclude that the attempt on the part of the General As- 
sembly in 1929 and 1931 to provide for different lengths of term 
in the public schools of the State is in violation of the Constitution 
of North Carolina. This is an important question and deserves the 
most careful consideration. 

In the interpretation of laws, words simply as such, are not im- 
portant. The rule of courts is to look beyond the mere form of the 
words, and attempt to reach the real substance of the meaning be- 
neath the symbol. In order to do this the ordinary meaning of a 
word or phrase is at times brushed aside and a sense specially devised 
is substituted, if by so doing a better understanding of the purpose 
to be accomplished by the law can be secured. It is very often diffi- 
cult to single out a word, divorce it from its context, or the total 
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instrument of which it forms a part, and by assigning to it one of the 
ordinary definitions selected more or less at random, arrive at the 
exact meaning intending to be conveyed by its users. It is especially 
important that the utmost care be exercised in interpreting laws, 
because human rights and interests are always involved therein. In 
order to aid in the proper construction of constitutions and statutes 


and insure a greater uniformity and inspire a greater general reliance 
on decisions, certain rules or canons of interpretation have been 
adopted. Many of these are not confined to one jurisdiction, but 
have become a part of the permanent legal possessions, and are 
available for use throughout the country. I quote one of these 
rules as pertinent to the question under discussion. 


Another rule for the construction of organic instruments is that whenever 
the language is not explicit, or admits of doubt, it is presumed that it was 
intended to be in accordance with the acknowledged principles of justice and 
liberty, and accordingly in doubtful cases that particular construction will be 
preferred which does not violate these fundamental principles, even though 
this should require a deviation from its strict letter. 


With this standard of justice in mind let us try to get at the, 
real meaning of the word “uniform” when applied to a school sys- 
tem. The natural thought of fair minded people will doubtless be 
that this qualification refers to the equality of opportunity to be 
offered the children of the state for an education. If schools are 
established and supported for the children, the proper standard to 
be set up is one that will give them equal advantages, as near as 
possible. The length of term is important only to the extent that it 
supplies equality of opportunity. It is not of primary importance 
that the measure of uniformity should attach to the schools, or 
explicitly qualify the system. Schools are mere means to an end. 
It is vitally important, however, that all the children be afforded 
impartial and equal service in securing their education. If short 
school terms in some parts of the state, and longer terms in other’ 
parts will result in equal advantages for the children, there will be 
no objection to calling such a system uniform. If, on the other hand, 
the same length of term in all the schools produces unequal oppor- 
tunities for the children, the system will not be uniform despite the 
fact that the terms are equal. The important thing, therefore, to be 
determined is whether or not there is any essential relation between 
length of term and educational advantages. Are schools with short 
terms worth as much to the children as those with longer terms? 
To help at arriving at an answer to this question it is not out of 
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place to invoke the testimony of a number of witnesses, and to 
examine certain practices of long standing in the state in regard to 
the establishment of the public schools. 

It is hardly fair to rely to any great extent on the opinion of 
educators. They will in all probability be influenced by prejudice 
in favor of the longer term. They do, however, have a wonderful 
opportunity of measuring the educational results obtained in schools 
that have different lengths of term. Most teachers in the higher 
grades and colleges will bear witness to the fact that students that 
have had longer periods of preparation are much better able to do 
the higher work than those with shorter terms of training. If we 
could rely on this testimony it would add much to the proof of the 
contention that there is a vital relation between the value of edu- 
cational attainments and length of time spent in study. 

There are associations that set up standards which must be com- 
plied with before individual schools and colleges will be accredited. 
One of the standards in all such associations is expressed in length 
of term. The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
requires a term of nine months. Even if all other factors are present 
except this one, the institution will not be placed on the accredited 
list. It is hardly probable that these associations would insist so 
much on this element unless it had been found that the proper amount 
of school work cannot be done in schools with short terms. 

There are various schemes devised for measuring school systems. 
All of these use length of term as one of the factors in the measure- 
ment. 

Let us examine now the framers of our present Constitution to 
see what they thought of the value of the length of term. When 
this instrument was being prepared there seemed to be some uneasi- 
ness or fear that if the determination of all the details of the school 
system were left to the discretion of the members of the Legisla- 
ture, there might be danger at times of too great a curtailment of 
the schools. In order to prevent this it was decided to place some 
limitation on the power of this body. It was, therefore, written in 
the Constitution itself that the term should never be made shorter 
than four months. The only form the limitation took was length of 
term. Other forms might have been used, but it. seems that this: 


was considered most important, and adopted. Whatever else might: 
be done to reduce the schools, the term must never be shorter than 
this minimum. The opinion of the framers of the Constitution can, 
therefore, be added to those who think that there is some value in 
length when it comes to schools. 
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We have the testimony also of the people of the state as a whole. 
When it was found after a long trial that the minimum originally 
fixed in the Constitution for the school term was too low, an election 
was called to see whether the people wanted to raise this minimum. 
At this election every county in the state gave a majority for the 
longer school term except one. It is hardly probable that they 
would have voted thus, and voluntarily placed upon themselves the 
extra burden of taxation for the longer term, unless they had thought 
that it would give better educational advantages for the children. 
This is a strong and valuable testimony. 

In addition to this testimony from the voters of the state as 
a whole, we have many special districts in which additional taxes 
have been voted for a longer school term. The voters of these dis- 
tricts certainly would not have done this unless they had been 
convinced that longer terms have a greater value than shorter ones. 

The next witnesses to be called are the members of the General 
Assembly. It had been the fixed policy of this body for over fifty 
years to provide for equal school terms in all the districts of the 
State. Never until 1929 was there a variation from this practice. 
There were probably two reasons for adopting this method of sup- 
port. One was that it was the accepted interpretation of the Con- 
stitution that uniformity presupposed the equality of school term; 
the other was that this appealed to their sense of justice. This long 
continued practice is strong evidence to be added to the opinion 
of other witnesses. 

This legislative body has also shown its belief in the value of 


length of school term by setting up certain definitions for standard 
schools and making some rather high requirements for their estab- 
lishment. A standard school must have a term of at least eight 
months; a still higher standard requires nine months. It seems that 


standards, but also is a measure for determining the degree of 
value. We also find this principle carried out in other details of 
the standards, either by legislative requirement or administrative 
regulation. The recitation periods must have a definite length. The 
course of study must embrace a period of four years. The teachers 
must have training equivalent to a definite number of years in 
college. 

In all public schools the month must consist of twenty days 
exclusive of holidays. Why make this exclusion if every day does 
not add to the value of a school month? An eight months school 
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must have one hundred and sixty days, exclusive of holidays. In 
like manner a nine months school must have one hundred and eighty 
days. A standard day’s work for a teacher is fixed at six hours. 
Certificates are to be issued by the state board of education on the 
basis of the number of years spent in training by the teacher, the 
larger the number of years, the higher the grade of the certificate. 
The salary schedule is formed on the basis of number of years of 
training, and number of years of experience, which is a form of 
training. A person must have a specified number of years of ex- 
perience before considered qualified ‘to receive a principal’s or 
superintendent’s certificate. We offer these legislative requirements 
as evidence of the belief of the members of the General Assembly 
in the value of time in its relation to various forms of education. 

It is admitted that these witnesses neither singly nor collectively 
afford an absolutely final judgment on the subject. They may all be 
wrong and certainly we are not compelled to accept their belief or 
statement. They are merely presented for the purpose of corrobora- 
tion. We do have, however, one more witness that should carry 
absolute conviction for it is the final arbiter in legal interpretation 
in the state. We call next the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
In the case of Greensboro v. Hodgen, N. C. Reports, 106-182, we 
find the following opinion : 

We think also that the Constitution intends and requires that the state 
and county school fund shall be distributed to the several school districts in 
the county in such a way as to extend to all the children thereof, as nearly as 
practicable, equal school opportunities and advantages, and as to make the 
school term or terms in each district in every year, as nearly as may be, equal 


with the same of every other district in the county. This is necessary for just 
equality. 


In Lowry v. School Trustees, N. C. Reports, 140-46, the court 
says: 
It is not intended that the taxes are to be apportioned between the races 


per capita, but that the school term shall be of the same length during the 
school year. 


This accumulation of opinions and customs, corroborated by 
decisions of the Supreme Court pertinent to the question, ought to 
carry conviction to the minds of reasonable people that these acts of 
the Legislature appropriating money to provide for school terms of 
varying lengths in the districts of the State, violates the require- 
ment of the Constitution that the system of public schools in North 
Carolina must be uniform. 
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SoME SUPREME Court DECISIONS 


“An essential requirement of the provision above recited is that 
the system, whatever it may be, in whatever manner constituted, 
must be general and uniform as a whole, and therefore so in all ma- 
terial parts, the purpose being to extend to all the children within 
the prescribed ages, wherever they may reside in the State, the same 
opportunity to obtain the benefits of education in free public schools— 
certainly to the extent that the State itself shall supply means to 
support such schools. The provision declares that tuition in such 
schools ‘shall be free of charge to all the children of the State between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years,—not to one child more or less 
than another, nor to children in one place or locality more than 
another.” 

“We think also that the Constitution intends and requires that 
the State and county school funds shall be distributed to the several 
school districts in the county in such way as to extend to all the 
children thereof, as nearly as practicable, equal school opportunities 
and advantages, and as to make the school term or terms in each 
district in every year, as nearly as may be, equal with the same of 
every other district in the county. This is necessary to just equality. 
This provision is very important and should be scrupulously ob- 
served.” 

“While the Legislature has power to devise and establish a gen- 
eral and uniform system of schools, and to amend or modify the 
existing system, consistently with the Constitution, it certainly cannot 
provide for and establish particular kinds of schools in particular 
cities, towns, and localities, that offer greater or less advantage than 
the public schools, to the disadvantage or detriment of the latter in 
any respect.” Greensboro v. Hodgen, N. C. 106-182. 

“So it will be seen that the Constitution establishes the Public 
School system, and the General Assembly provides for it, by its own 
taxing power, and by the taxing power of the counties, and the 
State Board of Education, by the aid of the school committees, 
manage it. It will be seen that it is to be a ‘system’, it is to be 
‘general’, and it is to be ‘uniform’. It is not to be subject to the 
caprice of localities, but every locality, yea, every child, is to have 
the same advantage, and be subject to the same rules and regula- 
tions.” Lane v. Stanley, N. C. 65-153. 

“The mandatory provision to the effect ‘one or more public 
schools shall be maintained at least six months in every year’ in each 
school district of the State is not a limitation as to the length of the 
school term; it is the minimum required by the Constitution. The 
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General Assembly has the power to provide for a longer term for 
the public schools of the State.” 
194-63. 

“The General Assembly shall provide for a general and uniform 
system of public schools.” Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 2. 

“An essential requirement of the provision above recited is that 
the system, whatever it may be, in whatever manner constituted, must 
be general and uniform as a whole, and therefore so in all material 
parts, the purpose being to extend to all the children within the pre- 
scribed ages, wherever they may reside in the State, the same oppor- 
tunity to obtain the benefits of education in free public schools— 
certainly to the extent that the State itself shall supply means to 
support such schools.” N. C. Reports 
106-182. 


Frazier v. Commissioners, N. C. 


Hodgen, 


Greensboro v. 


This section is blank, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the taxpayers of Dis- 


from the 
School 


Authority 
vote bonds for 


1. Special 
STATE to 


Buildings. 

2. Special Loans from the STATE 
Literary Fund for School Buildings. 

3. Loans from the Special STATE 
Building Fund for School Buildings. 

4. Special Library Aid from 
STATE and County Funds. 

5. Special STATE Rating for 
High School Graduates. 

6. Special STATE Rating 
Higher Salaries for High 
Principals. 

7. Larger number of Teachers 
Allotted by the STATE due to Classi- 
fication as Union School. 

8. Special Welfare and Attendance 
Workers supported by STATE and 
County Funds. 

9. Special Departments for Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Domestic 
Science Supported by Federal, 
STATE and County Funds. 

10. Special Supervision Supported 
by STATE and County Funds. 

11. Extended School Term Sup- 
ported by STATE and County Funds. 


with 
School 


District A, Six Months Term Sup- 
ported by STATE Funds (Local Tax 
District). 


trict B make their full contribution to 
the part supplied by the STATE in 
the specials, extras, subsidies, bounties, 
and subventions enjoyed by the chil- 
dren of District A. 

It looks to me like a good time to 
ask the Legislature to establish a gen- 
eral and uniform system of schools. 
Both the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court deny the right of the State to 
play favorites with certain districts. 
Equality of opportunity is required by 
both of these agencies. 


District B, Six Months Term Sup- 
ported by STATE Funds (Non-Local 
Tax District). 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS OF LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES IN THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC STATES 


By A. Monroe Stowe, Ph.D. 


Visiting Professor of Collegiate Education, Duke University Summer School 
Professor of Education, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


HE purpose of this study of the 1932-33 degree requirements 
gt of liberal arts colleges located in the South Atlantic States and 
accredited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States is to record the graduation requirements of these 
colleges in such a form as will be of service to high school and junior 
college executives and teachers in their educational guidance work 
and to college administrators and teachers interested in the reor- 
ganization of college curricula. 

The degree requirements of the colleges studied are presented in 
the following table and accompanying explanatory notes. This formu- 
lation of requirements has been made possible by the codperation of 
college and university administrative officers as well as by the work of 
members of the 1932 Duke University Summer School research class 
in American College Problems. The material used in the study was 
extracted from available 1932-33 announcements of the colleges by 
members of the class in American College Problems. It was then 
sent to the colleges for approval, correction, or revision. The codp- 
eration of the college and university administrative officers in making 
helpful suggestions and in correcting and revising the material sent to 
them is appreciated by the writer and by the members of the research 
class. 

As for the nature of the facts presented in the following table, it 
should be noted that in the column headed “Major” and “Minor,” 
“M” indicates that a major is required and “MM,” that two majors 
must be taken, while the number of “m’s” indicates the requirement 
in minors. It should also be noted that no attempt is made to present 
facts concerning either quality point regulations or final compre- 
hensive examinations, since the primary aim of the study has been 
to present in tabular form important facts concerning the nature and 
amount of the prescribed and free elective work required by the 
colleges for graduation. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 








HE HIGH school teachers of North Carolina should be ‘nter- 
"Bana in the results of a test given to all freshmen who entered 
the University of North Carolina in September 1932. For some time 
the mathematics department has been aware that many first year stu- 
dents were deficient in a knowledge of the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics which were prerequisite for college mathematics. There 
seemed to be a feeling among the members of the department that 
it was not fair to those who did have adequate knowledge of mathe- 
matics and skill in the use of the same to place them in college classes 
with those who were not thus prepared. As a result it was decided 
to give to each incoming freshman a very simple test in mathematics. 
The test given was prepared by certain men in the department and 
was composed of six arithmetic problems, six algebra problems, and 
six geometry problems. The test was given by members of the 
department on Tuesday September 20. The time allotted was ninety 
minutes. 

The test was deliberately made simple. The problems were short 
and did not involve long, complicated arithmetical or algebraic com- 
putation. The test follows: 


ARITHMETIC 
5 3 
1. Express as a single fraction —— — 


ll 7 


91 6 
2. Express as a single fraction — kK — 
110 7 


5 64 
3. Express as a single fraction 1 ——— 
16 26 
4. Divide 73.21 by .93 carrying out the answer to two places of 
decimals. 
5. In 1910 the population of a town was 62,400. In 1920 it was: 
69,800. What was the per cent of increase? In 1930 it was 67,000, 
what was the per cent of decrease below the 1920 figure? 
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6. A man wants to obtain $100 from a bank for 60 days at 6% 
interest but must pay the interest from the amount borrowed. What 
amount must he borrow in order to have $100 after paying the 
interest ? 

ALGEBRA 


. Simplify + 
x—1 x+1 
| l 

. Simplify — + — 
b a 





ab 


. Solve for x and y and check 6x —5y = 3 
5x — 6y = 8 


2 9 
. Solve for x and check — — — 
x 4+ 


. Find the fourth term of the proportion 3:11 = 18: x 
. Solve for x and check. (x + 2)?—9 


(GEOMETRY 


1. A point P is 10 inches from the center C of a circle whose 
radius is 6 inches. What is the length of the tangent from P to 
the circle? 

2. The height of a trapezoid is 6 ft. and the two parallel bases are 
12 ft. and 8 ft. What is the area? 

3. In two similar triangles ABC and A’B’C’, AB=21, BC—18, 
CA—30, A’B’=7. Find B’C’ and CA’. 

4. A circular pool of water 20 yds. in diameter has a walk around 
it 3 yds. wide. What will it cost to cement the walk at $2 a square 
yard? 

5. Given a rhombus 10 inches on each side and the shorter diago- 
nal 12 inches, find the longer diagonal. 

6. Given a triangle whose sides are 6, 8 and 10 inches. Find the 
length of the median to the side 10 from the opposite vertex. 

There were 596 freshmen who took this examination with results 
as shown in Table I and Table Il. This does not include the entire 
number who enrolled as freshmen. The papers were scored by the 
members of the mathematics department on the basis of the number 
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right. Since there were eighteen questions the highest possible score 
would be eighteen and the lowest score was zero. 


Taste II 


Number out of 596 who answered each question correctly 


TABLE I and the per cent each is of 596 


Frequency of ARITH METIC 
Occurrence of each ’ Frequency of Percent of No. Percent of 
No. of correctanswers answers receiving whole receiving 
Question to each question correct ¥ credit ¥% credit 


86.6 
48.7 
36.6 
55.9 
21.8 

8.4 


ALGEBRA 
23.7 
12.8 
37.9 
58.4 
67.8 
29.0 


Score 





GEOMETRY 


19.8 
45. 





Table I shows that no one received a score above 16 and only 
four received a mark as high as that. It also shows that 8 received 
a score of zero which means that they did not solve correctly a single 
one of those eighteen simple problems. The median score was 6.99 
while the average grade was 7.2. Table II shows that 52 of this 
group solved less than three of these eighteen problems correctly. 
These 52 were divided into two sections and required to take a course 


in mathematics the purpose of which is to teach them the prerequi- 
sites for college mathematics. These students are required to take 
this work without credit. Table II also shows that out of 596 who 


3 5 


were admitted as freshmen, 80 of them did not subtract — from — 
7 11 
91 6 
correctly. 306 of them did not multiply by — correctly, 378 
110 7 
5 ot 
of them could not divide 1 — by — correctly and soon. Only 8.4% 
16 26 
could solve the last problem in the arithmetic test. 
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2 
On the algebra test only 23.7% of this group added +— 
x—l x-+l 
1 1 
correctly. Only 12.8% simplified — + — correctly. In geometry 


a b 


ab 
only 5.7% found the cost of constructing a walk at $2 per square 
yard, the walk being in the form of a ring between two concentric 
circles with radii of 20 yds. and 23 yds. 

Space here will not permit further going into detail. Any one 
who will study Tables I and II may find food for thought. Viewed 
not from the standpoint of college entrance at all but from the stand- 
point of preparation for life, what is the significance of these results? 
Think of the consequences of our schools turning out such a product 
into public and private life. No doubt those who go to college are 
the cream off the top, the best of the product of our public schools. 
If these are the best then Heaven pity the poorer. 

This should cause any mathematics teacher who reads it to pause 
and do some sober thinking. (This includes the writer of this 
article for he teaches in high school every day it is in session.) It 
should present a challenge to him to teach as he has never taught 
before to the end that those who take his courses shall really under- 
stand the fundamentals of mathematics. He should here highly 
resolve that he will take his stand as did the French soldiers at the 
3attle of the Marne and use as his slogan, “They shall not pass,” 
meaning that those shall not pass who have not developed an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of mathematics, developed ordinary 
skill in the manipulative processes, and are able to apply these to 
common problems. This challenge should be accepted by the elemen- 
tary school teacher as well as the high school teacher. This is evi- 
dent when one looks at the results of the above arithmetic test. 
Every one of these problems should be solved by any good graduate 
of our elementary school. This would give a pupil a grade of six 
on this examination even if he knew no algebra or geometry. Such 
a score would place 205 of our group of 596 below him. Beside 
this the root of many of the evils that occur in high school mathe- 
matics is in the fact that the pupils do not know the fundamentals 
of arithmetic. 

Well. Mr. or Miss Teacher think it over. The editor of this 
column would welcome any comments or suggestions that its readers 
would like to give on this or any other topic pertaining to mathe- 


matics teaching. 


























HE SCHOOLS begin their work this year under conditions of 
depression such as we see only at long intervals. Science teach- 
ers in particular suffer the handicap not only of decreased salaries but 
of greatly cut appropriations for laboratory and class appliances and 


The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 


perhaps an increased teaching load. From all sides comes the cry 
for retrenchment in expenditures and for release from burdens of 
overtaxation. Because upkeep of our schools is a large item in the 
public budget, and because the beneficial effect of these same schools 
is so incapable of immediate and exact measurement, our whole 
educational system is one of the first things to be marked for possible 
pruning. Especially is this true of those more expensive depart- 
ments that are relatively new and less traditional, though instituted 
in response to more modern needs. Indeed, in the eyes of some 
none too far-sighted persons, the whole system of public schools is 
marked for curtailment of a kind that would impair its effectiveness 
for a long term of years. Fortunately, as yet this view is not held 
by the majority of citizens or of parents. This majority still has 
faith in education, and is determined that the schools shall not suffer 
overmuch. It realizes that through education comes progress, that 
sacrifices can better be made in other ways in order that children 
may still be given the best possible preparation for life that these 
troublous times can afford. 

Needless to say, both of these groups are sincere. We know that 
times are hard, that sacrifices must be made, and that unusual and 
drastic steps must often be taken. We know also that there is room 
for varying opinions as to where and how the necessary cuts shall 
be made. It might be interesting if we could trace back and deter- 
mine how those opinions were originally found. Can it be true, 


for example, that those who now hold the school to be of such light 


weight and so relatively inconsequent gained that impression from 
the fact that the schools they themselves and possibly their children, 
attended were so formal and narrow in their curriculum and so 
remote from daily life in their teaching that the learning there gained 
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seemed to them valueless? Conversely, are we, in our schools today, 
seeking to a sufficient degree to relate our teaching to the present 
needs of our several communities—needs, it may be, that have newly 
arisen—or are we still following, both in content and method, tradi- 
tions that tend to make us cling to what is now outworn and, not- 
withstanding its appropriateness in the past, fit only for the edu- 
cational junkheap? May it not be that some of that lack of confi- 
dence in public education which these people are inclined to exhibit 
is due to our own unprogressiveness, to our tendency to stand still, 
satisfied with repeating the same old story in the same old way year 
after year in spite of the changes going on about us? Especially, I 
think, in times of prosperity are we prone to take such an attitude 
of complacency, resting comfortably in apparent security, drifting 
with the current instead of pushing ahead. It is a significant fact, 
also, that the general adult public, to which our schools look for sup- 
port, usually contributes to that attitude, since it gauges the degree to 
which any subject is “fundamental” by the standards of its own 
school days, now a generation past, and tends to oppose as “fads and 
frills” whatever novelties one attempts to introduce in order to meet 
changed conditions. The struggle to keep the schools up to date 
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is thus a never-ending one; but it must be kept up, and these pupils 
of a generation ago must be convinced, in spite of themselves, that 
what was best in their day, or in their parents’ day, may not be 
best now. And in this struggle the teachers must lead. 

Now, how are they going to do it? In particular, how are we 
science teachers going to act with regard to it? 

First of all, let us make it known that no good science teacher is a 
quitter! We are all in the same boat, and while we share in a com- 
mon temporary adversity, we must yet push on, and do our part to 
usher in the better day that lies ahead. Even now the stars above 
us still shine as brilliantly as ever. The earth still yields its increase, 
the air is as sweet, the sunsets as glorious, the mountains, the forests, 
the sea as majestic as in the days of prosperity. We can look away be- 
yond the clouds and take heart as we gird ourselves for our immediate 
tasks; to weaken now is neither good policy nor good sportsmanship. 
We can still make of this eclipse of prosperity an opportunity to 
move on toward a new and better era, better because the schools 
showed the way to make it so. 

In all probability no one has a greater opportunity for leadership 
in this respect than the science teacher, for no subject in the curricu- 
lum has more “life contacts” than do the various branches of science. 
Yet these branches may be taught so formally and abstractly as to 
be kept quite apart from community interests. Instead of reaching 
out and becoming a real aid in the homes of the pupils, such science 
is preferably dropped with a sigh of relief at the close of the session 
and shut up in the schoolroom with the textbook, to remain undis- 
turbed as long as possible. But in the hands of an enthusiastic, wide- 
awake teacher, not only pupils, but parents also can be infused 
with a lasting imterest because they experience its benefits. The 
connection between school and home however will not be made in- 
stinctively : it must be planned for deliberately, and earnestly sought 
after, both that the school science department may be of maximum 
service to the home and that the home may be enlisted as a firm 
ally of the school. Indeed, for times like these the home and com- 
munity may be the ideal science laboratory. Teachers must become 


active publicists in the interest of education generally ; the best pub- 


licity is that of good works. 

The method necessarily varies with the community. The prob- 
lems of the farm home differ greatly from those of the city apart- 
ment, yet in both types of homes problems exist. Often they have an 
economic appeal. How, for example, can greater lighting efficiency 
be secured by a change in the color of the walls of a room, and by 
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simple sash curtains that will diffuse or modify entering rays? What 
is the relative efficiency, cost and safety of the mantle type of lamp 
compared with the ordinary kerosene burner still used in farm homes? 
What would a Delco light installation mean to this farm in conven- 
ience? Does mother still draw water out-of-doors, going out to the 
well regardless of weather? How much would it cost to install a 
pump in the kitchen that would save her this inconvenience and lighten 
her labor? Does the gas stove burn yellow and blacken the kettles, 
does the heater work inefficiently, or the electric iron fail to heat? 
How far can the “handy man” with a little science training remedy 
these defects? Again, problems may appeal by reason of a health 
interest—a sanitary survey of a farm home, a school and community 
survey of extent of typhoid immunization, a mosquito or fly campaign, 
a study of a depression disease, pellagra, and its prevention or of 
diets that will aid in preserving the teeth of children. Still other 
problems may be of esthetic nature—the landscaping of home or 
school grounds, the preparation and cultivation of flowers and shrubs, 
the establishment during the transplanting season of a plant exchange 
in the interests of community betterment. Akin to these are prob- 
lems of thrift, the protection and care of school buildings and grounds, 
streets and yards, the preservative and decorative value of paint, the 
proper treatment and prevention of accidents through safety appli- 
ances, and preservation of foods and feeds. The ridding of houses, 
barns, orchards and gardens of pests, the control of fungous diseases, 
etc., make up other sets of problems. All these, however, must be 
used intelligently and fitted to needs. The time for a lesson is when 
it is actually wanted, and then it must be specific. If, for example, 
I pass a field of grain that is badly infested with smut, I have the 
best kind of an opening to take up with the pupil who lives on that 
farm, or with his parents, the matter of preventive treatment of the 
seed for the next crop. A fine stand of alfalfa may serve as an 
object lesson on soil inoculation for legume crops. Lessons on the 
group of fungi in general but about nothing in particular are not 
half as likely. to register with either pupils or parents as are these 
whose specific illustration is close at hand. 

This kind of familiarity with local conditions of course requires 
that the teacher become not only well acquainted with each science 
pupil but also if possible with his parents and with his home. Such 
acquaintance is desirable from every point of view. In fact, public 
school service is always a peculiar combining of group work with 
individual case work, neither of which can well be omitted. The 
danger is that too little case study will be done, that school and home 
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will continue to stay too far apart when it is for the interest of both 
that they should come together. True, much can be attempted at 
long range, but real understanding and co-operation comes with close 
fellowship. 

The instruction here described is in its nature necessarily individ- 
ual to a larger degree, yet many of the problems, once raised, are 
such as can be made to interest the whole class. Some are of group or 
community nature. All are intended to be practical. So far as pos- 
sible pupils are to be urged to discover and bring in their own prob- 
lems, since these will mean most to them. To spend large amounts 
of time on such problems, it may of course be argued, will stand in 
the way of following out any fixed course syllabus. This is in part 
admitted, yet it is certain that many of these problems exemplify 
principles contained in such a syllabus; furthermore, the purpose of 
schools is to serve their communities most effectively, regardless of 
outlines laid down. Moreover, in progressive school systems a sylla- 
bus is intended rather as an aid to the weak than as a hindrance to the 
strong. In these times and, as I believe, always, educational institutions 
must gain the support of the public through the service that they give; 
it is scarcely too much to say that the reason why that support is not 
stronger than it is today is that these institutions have been too 
formal and remote, that they have been self-centered rather than 
community-centered, that they have followed some sort of syllabus 
or some state or college requirement in place of filling a community 
need. There is surely no danger at present that they will become less 
scholarly or less efficient as developers of a wholesome, intelligent 
type of citizens if, for a time at least, they allow the pendulum to 
swing in the opposite direction, in all of their departments. For such 
a cultured type of citizen is broad; he possesses an appreciation of 
the fine arts as well as an understanding of the sciences. The main 
difference is that in the newer type of school he is led through prac- 
tical and direct interests to acquire this culture, pursuing it until he 
has mastered the fundamental principles for which he discovers that 


he has need; in the older type he had these principles thrust upon 
him in a more abstract form, and often left them unmastered be- 
cause he met them at inappropriate times. 


In periods of stress people become more willing to entertain new 
propositions and to reorganize on new foundations. The time is 
now ripe for such a reorganization in school affairs, in fact it is 
demanded. There is no doubt that in some quarters economies can 
be effected without loss, and possibly even with gain, as measured 
by ultimate outcomes. This can be done only by those who are 
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willing to break with tradition and to adopt thoroughly modern meth- 
ods, with present needs rather than past practices in view. How far 
this may be brought about depends largely upon the ability of the 
ordinary classroom teachers to influence the highly conservative pub- 
lic, which ever thinks in terms of the “good old times”, that such a 
change will be beneficial. And the best, if not the only, way to 
establish that conviction is to start showing results. Once this is 
accomplished, not only the school but the community as well is on 
its way toward re-making at a higher and better level, and on this 
level public education, having proved its worth, will not suffer from 
lack of support. 


SCIENCE ADVANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Attention of North Carolina teachers is called to Publication 
No. 166 of the State Department of Public Instruction, “A Hand- 
book for Elementary Schools”, now released in corrected form. 
This contains, in addition to much general material of value to every 
teacher, a list of “attainments by subjects and by grades”, that is, 
goals to be reached at different school levels. Of these, the health 
and science attainments are of special interest to readers of this 
column, both as representing the foundation that secondary school 
teachers may expect their entering pupils to have, and as giving an 
opportunity to co-operate with elementary teachers in striving to 
attain them. We must look on education as a continuous process from 
first grade to junior college—a process in which we have a related, 
not an isolated, part. It is very doubtful whether the attainments set 
up can be fully reached in the next year or two; in this state science 
in the elementary grades has heretofore been relatively neglected, and 
many teachers have thus far not prepared themselves adequately to 
handle it; nevertheless a good beginning can and should be made. 
These teachers will look to us for help, and we should count it a joy to 
be able to respond to their call. 

It will be noted that, especially in the lower grades, much stress 
is wisely laid on identification of common natural objects, either by 
specimen or by picture. Ideally this should be by specimen and 
picture or by specimen alone, for the mere picture identification with- 
out power to recognize the actual object is of little value. Still better 
it is if the same object can be identified in different conditions, as 
for example trees in both winter and summer, but this is not called for 
in the minimum requirement. 

The whole matter of identification suggests strongly the value of 
establishing in every school a well-ordered science museum that will 
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include as much as possible of this suggested fundamental material, 
together with a display table or case where appropriate exhibits, per- 
haps changed weekly in adjustment to the class work of some partic- 
ular grade or grades, can be laid out. In this museum certain sets 
of specimens, e.g., bird pictures, tree leaves, winter twigs, fruits, local 
butterflies, should be made relatively complete for the locality. Such 
collections for reference need not be expensive or cumbersome ; many 
butterflies, if “shingled”, i.e. wings allowed to overlap, can be pinned 
in a single cigar box (use naphthalene flakes as moth repellant) ; a 
collection of tree specimens, except for woods and bulky fruits (seed- 
pods) can be mounted on loose sheets of quiz-book size and kept, 
arranged according to natural groups, in old quiz-book covers, prop- 
erly labeled. 

Gathering such a museum involves activities that are very desir- 
able, and leads to a study of habitats, seasonal occurrence and a 
number of other points of scientific value. Enlisting the aid of high 
school pupils in planning and caring for exhibits intended to help 
lower grades also tends to develop a type of school co-operation well 
worth while. 








THE ENGLISH COLUMN 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 





METHODS OF RATING COMPOSITIONS (Continued) 


E HAVE become so accustomed to giving marks for all the 

\ \ work done by pupils that the question, Why do we rate com- 
positions? will seem absurb to many teachers. But the question is 
worth considering. Why do we grade compositions? One obvious 
purpose is to help us determine whether the pupil should be pro- 
moted at the end of the term. Another that should be equally obvious 
is to improve the quality of the pupil’s writing. But despite the 
importance of this second aim, nearly all the thinking—at least the 
printed thinking—that has been done on the subject during the last 
twenty years has concerned itself with the first of these aims. 
That is, its purpose has been to help the teacher determine as accu- 
rately as possible the value of the pupil’s composition. So we have 
had scales and scales, not to enable us to teach or the pupil to learn, 
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but to help us evaluate what the pupil has written. This, of course, 
is an important consideration with regard to the quality of work 
that a pupil has learned to do by the end of a term. It matters 
little whether that quality is the equivalent of 6 or 6.5 on the scale, 
but it matters a great deal whether it is good enough to justify the 
promotion of the pupil to the next grade. 

A more important consideration in regard to the great body of 
written work done by a pupil during the term is the effect of marks 
in improving the quality of the pupil’s writing. And the important 
question in the teacher’s mind about the compositions that he will 
read during the term should be, not What plan of rating shall I use 
to give each theme its exact value?—a question impossible to answer 
—but What plan will be most effective in improving the pupil’s 
writing? The plan that will be most effective in accomplishing that 
purpose will be one that, while aiding the teacher to rate papers at 
least as fairly as any other method, will concentrate the attention of 
both teacher and pupil on specific faults to be eliminated and specific 
merits to be attained. 

Such a plan if carried out in full would involve giving definite 
credits for certain merits and deducting definite credits for certain 
errors. In actual practice, at least in the great majority of cases, it 
will be found that both purposes can be accomplished to a consider- 
able extent through deductions, since not deducting for a given fault 
implies the presence of the corresponding merit. But definite credits 
may be added for exceptional merits, such as skillful choice of words 
or unusual mastery of sentence structure. 

Our first consideration in reading and consequently in rating a 
composition should be the value and interest of the content. Many 
teachers pay too little attention to this element, although outside the 
school it is the one thing for which people generally read anything. 
I have known teachers to give a mark of 100 to a weak, mediocre 
piece of writing just because there were no technical errors in it. For 
a different attitude note what Mr. Hitchcock says on this point: “In 
my own practice I find that I follow some such sequence as this: First 
comes a rapid inventory of substance. What does the composition 
contain that is pertinent and of value; what is its cargo of pictures 
or explanations or convictions; what has the writer brought me, 
what products of memory, observation, reflection ? 

“Next comes diagnosis, a little study of the writer’s mind as it is 
revealed in the composition. I try to discover how it works, how it 
tackles a subject, what it does well, where it fails in its exercise of the 
acquisitive faculties. Is the cargo light or of poor quality because 
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the mind is lazy or uninterested? Are the senses untrained to register 
sharp impressions? Is memory unretentive? Is there evidence of 
lack of pluck in investigation or reasoning? Does the writer lack 
ability to discover organizing schemes? ... The composition is of 
no interest to me except as it reveals the mind.’’* 

In order to allow sufficient credit for content some teachers give 
two marks, one for substance and one for form. Such a method 
seems needlessly complicated. 

The plan of rating which I suggest—one that has been used suc- 
cessfully by many teachers—is as follows: 

1. From reading a theme over the teacher forms a percentage 
estimate of the value of its content or subject matter and general 
construction as a basis from which to start. He disregards all techni- 
cal faults. If the school passing mark is 70, a composition with sub- 
stance of average merit may be given a preliminary mark of 80 
or 85. If the composition is meagre and feeble, showing little effort 
on the part of the pupil, it may receive a mark of 70 or less. If the 
content is exceptionally good or interesting, a rating of 90 or 95 
or more may be given. This practically means the rating that would 
be given the theme if there were no technical errors in it. 

2. From this preliminary rating the marker makes definite deduc- 
tions for technical errors. With younger classes these deductions 
should be limited to errors that have been stressed in the class in- 
struction. Before writing a composition which is to be marked in 
this way, pupils should be given a list of errors with the amount to 
be deducted for each. For the early work of first year classes the 
list should be short, as of course the teacher will not think of reading 
at this time for all possible errors. 

The following illustration will show how the plan is used. Let 
us assume that you are reading first year compositions and that you 
have given your class the following scheme of deductions: 


Sentences run together, the baby blunder—B.B........ 5 
Fragmentary sentence—Sent. .............ccceesccees 5 
Grossly incoherent sentence—Inc..................... 5 
DT SERIES ons bitinincenscoxecmanenasedene 1 
Ordinary error in punctuation—P.................... 1 
NE a er ere eee 2 
et ee re 2 


You have read a paper to which you have given a content mark 
of 85. You have marked errors. with the symbols given above. At 
the end of the paper or on the back you give the following summary : 


* Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition, by Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.90. This is a book that every English teacher should read and re-read. 
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DEDUCTIONS 
CONTENT 
Deduct 


The plan is a very flexible one and can be adapted to the needs 
of any class. The amount of deduction may be reduced or increased 
to fit the age or experience of the class, and the errors for which 
deductions are made can be varied with the points that are stressed 
in the instruction. The more advanced the class, the more severe the 
penalty for common errors should be. The deductions suggested for 
the first year are for composition of about 200 words. For longer 
themes the deductions should be reduced. 

One objection that may be made to the plan is that the content 
rating is simply an individual, subjective judgment. That is true. 
But the marker’s problem is a much simpler one than that encountered 
in the ordinary method of rating themes and often simpler than that 
involved in rating by a scale. In actual practice I have found that 
teachers’ judgments do not vary widely on content value. 

One of the chief merits of the plan is that it centers the attention 
of both teacher and pupil on very definite aims. The pupil knows 
in most respects just why his composition is rated as it is. He knows 
that if he had not committed the errors for which deductions were 
made the content mark would be the final mark. He knows that 
if he can eliminate those errors in the future and can continue to 
write as good substance as he has in this case his marks will be 
much better. The plan works admirably in connection with sets of 
minimum essentials, especially in the first two years of the high 
school. It enables both teacher and pupil to see at a glance the 
progress the pupil has made in eliminating common errors from his 
writing. 


THE CAROLINA DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 304) 


tival and tournament in the spring. Numerous awards are offered. For 
particulars write the Secretary. 

Those submitting original play manuscripts must file them with the Sec- 
retary by December 20. Registration for the production contests closes January 
16. The annual festival and tournament will be held in Chapel Hill, March 
30 and 31 and April Ist. 
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The French Column T 
ail 

















Conducted by Huco Gipvuz 








N THIS article I shall present a few figures taken from the 
} lie of the Placement Test given by the French Department 
at the University of North Carolina on September -20 of this year 
Even a cursory survey of these figures will show that there is some. 
thing wrong somewhere. 

The test given was the American Council Alpha French Test 
Part I—Form A. This test consists of 75 words for test of vocabu- 
lary—multiple choice of words—and 50 items of grammar, 43 which 
may be called completion type, and 7 multiple choice. 

Students who did not make a score of at least 25 were put into 
French I, those who made from 25-49 French II, and those who 
made 50 or more were put into French III, the course which normally 
follows two years of high school French. Any who made 75 or 
better, provided they had three years of French were put into French 
IV. This last group, consisting of 13 students, is not considered in 
the following figures. Nor are 12 others who could not be figured 
in because they either did not put down the name of the school from 
which they came, or did not mention the state from which they came, 
or wrote so illegibly that it was impossible to decipher the name of 
the school or place in which it was located. If they cannot follow 
instructions in English, it is no wonder that they fail to pass their 
examinations. 

There were 228 from schools in North Carolina and 75 out-of- 
state students who took the examination. Of the 228, 72 or 31.58% 
made French I, 52.63% made French II and only 15.79% French 
III. Of the out-of-state students 18.18% made French I, 55.84% 
French II and 25.97% French III. However, of those who made 
French I of the North Carolina students, 7 had had only one year of 


French; of the out-of-state students 3 had had only one year, and 


2 had had three years; all others of course had two years. Of those 
who made French II, 2 North Carolina students had 1 year, and one, 
3 years of French; of the out-of-state students 4 had 1 year, 8 three 
years, and 1 four years of French. Of those who made French III 
of the North Carolina students 2 had three years, and 1 four years 
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of French; of the out-of-state, 10 had three years, and 1 four, and 
1 five years of French. 

Looking at the figures from another angle we find that 249 of 
the 295, or 84.74% students under consideration failed to advance. 
Or we may say that only about 15% of all these students showed that 
they had learned enough French to warrant putting them into the 
group where they rightfully belong. 

There is a tremendous waste there in the repetition. Somewhere 
lies a grievous fault. The test is not at fault, for all who are acquaint- 
ed with it know that it is thoroughly standardized, and a very fair 
test. 

It does seem that if correctly taught more than 15% of our pupils 
should be able to get into an advanced class. Of course, now and 
then it is possible for pupils to fall down, even with the best teaching. 
But when repeatedly it is found that pupils from a given school con- 
tinue to fail, one must suspect the teaching. And the converse is 
true, that when we find that the large majority of the pupils from a 
given school consistently make good scores, we believe that the 
teaching is of a superior grade. 

It is rather discouraging to find that there are so many pupils in 
the state who have had French for two years with credit for passing 
the work in high school who can get a score as low as 14, 15, etc.— 
some even as low as 7—out of 125. 

Realizing that much of this poor work was due to the fact that 
the students had forgotten their French during the summer vacation, 
the French Department gave a re-examination with a week’s notice 
to those in French II who wished to take it. Thus these students 
have had an opportunity to refresh their memories. This time the 
examination was one of the regular ones given at the end of French 
II. Out of some forty who took the examination eleven were ad- 
vanced to French III—9 from North Carolina and two out-of-state. 
This makes the percentage of the North Carolina students admitted 
to French III somewhat higher than at first, viz.: 18.9%. But that 
is hardly an appreciable increase—only from 15.97% to 18.90%. 

But these figures alone are valueless unless we are going to do 
something about it. I should suggest that teachers spend more time 
and effort in teaching simple vocabulary and the fundamentals of 
grammar. The tests show an astounding lack of knowledge of the 
most elementary principles, such as the common uses of the partitive, 
the commonest uses of the pronouns, numerals, verb forms, etc. 

If any teachers or principals are further interested in the results 
of these tests the editor of this column will welcome correspondence. 
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| The History Column 
Conducted by A. K. Ki1nc 


HIS IS the season of the year when civics teachers should find 
ge: easy to stimulate interest in their classes. Politics and the 
national campaign furnish a wealth of raw material for an excellent 
project. The complicated machinery of choosing our elected national 
officials from primaries and conventions through the elections and 
inauguration can be studied while it has the motivating force of a 
powerful news interest behind it. It is difficult to learn from the 
theoretical discussion of a textbook the dominant part that political 
parties play in molding public opinion and shaping the policies of 
government. However, in the midst of a political campaign first 
hand information can be found in abundance to illustrate the oper- 
ation of these extra-constitutional agencies. 

By studying and dramatizing parts of a political campaign pupils 
will be engaging in activities of a highly educative nature, and they 
will be laying a foundation of interest and knowledge which will 
make them more alert and useful citizens in the years to come. The 
following outline may be suggestive of the channels into which this 
type of project could be directed: 














How Our NATIONAL OFFICIALS ARE ELECTED 


A. Introduction and background 
1. How the Constitution intended that they should be chosen. 
2. How political parties have affected this. 
B. How candidates are selected 
1. Party organizations have their internal struggles. 
2. How primaries give the people a part in selection. 
3. How conventions write platforms and nominate candidates. 
C. How Campaigns are waged 
1. How they are directed. 
2. The activities of candidates and their supporters. 
3. Important campaign issues. 
4. Forecasts and the opinions of experts. 
D. How the election is held 
1. A model election held in the school. 
2. Analysis of results of the national election. 
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Section A in the outline will involve an investigation of the method 
provided by the Constitution for selecting the president, vice-presi- 
dent and members of Congress, and the effect political parties have 
had on the Electoral College. The Constitution and history texts 
will supply this information. 

Section B will take the pupils into a study of political parties and 
the closely knit organizations that they maintain. It will be necessary 
to find out how delegates to conventions are selected and how the 
primaries are used to give the people within a party a voice in the 
selection of their candidates. Material for this can be found in recent 
magazine files, newspapers and textbooks in civics. Pupils should also 
consult local political leaders for information. In studying the 
national conventions an excellent sub-project can be built around a 
dramatization of the organization, adoption of the platform, nomi- 
nating speeches, roll call, and nomination of the successful candi- 
date. Material for this can be found in the recent files of magazines 
and newspapers. 

Section C should prove the most exciting part of the project. 
The class could be divided into two groups along party lines. One 
may represent the Democratic National Headquarters, the other the 


Republican. Each will be faced with the problems of raising money, 


deciding on issues, speakers to place in the field and other questions 
of strategy. They should also fellow the state congressional cam- 
paign. Portions of speeches may be analyzed and dramatized. Cur- 
rent news and the radio will furnish the materials for this section. 

In Section D should come actual practice in voting. The whole 
school can be invited to participate in holding an election. The 
machinery of elections should be carefully studied and then at as- 
sembly directions for registration given to the student body. The 
last day of registration should be advertised and every one urged 
to get his name on the books. In preparation for the election bal- 
lots should be prepared containing the names of presidential electors 
and the candidates for Congress. Properties for the election will 
also need to be assembled. On the day chosen for the election a 
program similar to the following could be presented in assembly. 


Properties: Two voting booths at leit. Large table, chairs, ballot box with 
lock, registers, ballots, registration and poll tax lists, etc. 
Characters : 

Officer of election—who drops the ballot into the box and announces who 
has voted. 

Marker—who hands out numbered ballots. 


1 Bradshaw, Grace, ‘“‘Presidential Election in a Junior High School,’”’ The Historical 
Outlook, XXIII, 276-277. 
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Three Judges—who pass on qualifications of voters. 
Two Clerks—who record names of voters. 
An officer who administers the following oath: 
“You each and all solemnly swear to hold this election according to the 
law, so help you God.” 
Voters: 
One: too old to be required to pay poll tax. 
One: blind. 
One: forgotten to register. 
One: Alien immigrant. 
One: 21st birthday after poll tax was assessed. 
One: illiterate. 
One: who had recently moved into the county. 
One: under twenty-one. 
Several whose right to vote were unchallenged. 


Following the assembly program the school election can be held 
and the votes tabulated by the election officials. This is a vivid 
experience for children and if conducted correctly will arouse the 
interest of the entire school. 

When the national election is held pupils should be taken to the 
polls to observe the procedure and to compare it with their own. 
After the results are known they will find many interesting problems 
in analyzing the figures and trying to determine the causes that 


brought about victory or defeat. If interest is strong enough the 
newly elected president can be followed through the months when 
he is selecting his cabinet to his inauguration. 

To the experienced teacher it is not necessary to point out the 
potential values in a project similar to this. At the same time it is 
perhaps needless to call attention to the potentialities for wasting 
time and engaging in unintelligent discussion unless the project is 


skillfully and tactfully organized and directed. 
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MOTIVATION CHARTS . 
UNIVERSALLY APPROVED 


MOTIVATION CHARTS are a timely contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession. Reduced budgets and increased teaching loads emphasize the impor- 
tance of genuine motivation in maintaining high standards of pupil achieve- 
ment at a time when school costs must be justified by results. Administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and directors of special activities find that 
MOTIVATION CHARTS increase efficiency. 


TYPICAL ENDORSEMENTS 
‘*T have used the charts in connection with the graphic representation of data 
covering pupil achievement, financial matters, and school building plants and 
have found them very serviceable.’’—University Professor. 
‘*The Motivation Charts are a distinct contribution to the field of adminis- 
tration.’’—University Professor. 
**T have made a very thorough examination of the Motivation Charts and I am 
confident that they will serve a very useful purpose in scientific education. ’’— 
College President. 
**Your charts are great. I have obtained better results in my spelling classes 
this year than any other groups I have ever taught.’’—Grade Principal. 
** All of our teachers are very enthusiastic about them and we do not feel that 
we could do without these charts in our class rooms.’’—Principal Commercial 
School. 
‘*The rapidity and ease with which one may show in chart form a very neat 
portrayal of facts will make a strong appeal to the most critical student of 
graphic representation.’’—University Professor. 
‘*Your charts have been the best motivation I have yet found for the study 
of vocabulary. I give 20 word tests each Friday and each Monday morning 
the black or red line is extended one square for each word correctly given in 
the list. In this way we used five charts last year covering 500 words and the 
class made the best record of any first year class I have had. The best of it 
is that they have retained much of the vocabulary over the summer months 
and are reading second year Latin with greater ease than previous classes.’ ’— 
High School Teacher. 
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BRITANNICA 


The New 14th Edition of the Britannica is the only 
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Christmas Presents 
for North Carolina’s 
Schools and Colleges 


a spirited educators and citizens can 
perform a real service to students and the State by fostering a move- 
ment to improve the grounds about North Carolina’s educational 
institutions. 

Scores of school grounds are destitute of trees and shrubs. Red 
brick buildings absorb the rays of hot summer suns, with never a leaf 
to break the heat. Grass is an unknown article around hundreds of 
little one-room rural schools that stand in the midst of a dry and 
sandy plain. 


—_— and college grounds have never re- 
ceived adequate attention, yet no public places are more deserving. 
The cost of adequate planning and planting is so small that it cannot 
be considered a deterrent even under present-day conditions. 

At this Holiday season no more far-reaching movement could be 
instituted than one looking toward cleaning up public school grounds. 
Our home surroundings are pleasant and attractive—but the school 
grounds in most cases are desolate and repellant. 

Lindley’s Landscape Service has had wide experience in planning 
and planting public places. We invite correspondence with Directors, 
Principals, Parent-Teachers Associations, and others interested in 
lifting North Carolina school surroundings to a higher plane. A 
conference can be arranged if desired. 


WURSERIES 


Pomona, North Carolina 

















